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WE have often had occasion, in articles contrib- 
uted to this work, to notice error and difficulty 
arising out of incorrect or insufficient description of 
books. The study of bibliography j that is, of books 
as books, in all matters which are requisite to avoid 
the errors and difficulties just alluded to, has been left 
to librarians and to \yih\\omaniacSy as they have been 
called. Recent events, however, have brought biblio- 
graphy into collision with the want of it, in a remark- 
ble way. 

The year 1850 turned the attention of literary 
men to the subject, both in England and France; but 
in very different ways in the two countries. In Eng- 
land, the report of the Royal Commission appointed 
to examine the state of the British Museum became 
public, and with it the evidence on which it was foun- 
ded. This report and evidence contained the details 
pf a severe contest between bibliographers on the one 
hand, and literary men opposed to bibliography on the 
other hand, as to the mode in which book-catalogues 
should be made. The report of the Commission, the 
comments of the leading reviews, and the subsequent 
silence of the journals which had for years attacked the 
librarians of the Museum,gave the victory to the advo- 
cates of detail sufficient for accuracy, as one side called 
it, or of unnecessary minuteness leading to confusion^ 
as the other side called it. And the great extent to 
which both the antagonist philosophies taught by ex- 
amples, makes this report, with its evidence, an excel- 
lent collection of exercises, and a manual, so far as that 
term can be applied to a blue-book, of practice for the 
young bibliographer. 

The corresponding display made in France was 
not altogether so creditable to the literary aspirations 
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of the nation. In the year 1850, appeared the act of 
^rr//i^//^» against M. Libri,(i) an emi- [6] nentmath- 
ematican and bibliographer, and a member of the In- 
stitute, charged with robbing the public libraries to the 
value of many thousand pounds; on which, by default 
of appearance, he was condemned. The amount of 
incapacity which either belong to the framers of this 
indictment, or was presumed by them to belong to the 
courts and the literary public before which it was to 
come, far exceeds all that was exhibited by the ignorers 
of bibliography in England. None of these last ever 
thought, or wished to make others think, that the 
stamp (2) of a convent //^rjry, imprinted on the front 
of an old book, is evidence of an intention, on the part 
of the stamper, to pass the book off as printed in the 
town where the convent is. 

Except, however, to express our belief that these 
recent events in France and England will be of some 
effect in widening the circle within which bibliography 
is studied, we have nothing to do with them here, 
though we may cite them as among our encourage- 
ments for presenting an article on the subject. Our 
intention is to show, by instances, to howgreatan extent 
inaccurate bibliography prevails, both in the descript- 
ions which are given of books, and in those which 
they give of themselves. We began, in pursuance 
of this intention, and that we might produce a new case 
(3) or two, by taking the first four old books that we 
happened to lay our hands on, the selection being 
dictated by the mere accidental proximity of the vol- 
umes on our shelves. If no one of these four vol- 
umes had given us either error produced, or difficulty 
likely to produce it in time to come, our associations 
would have been rudely invaded; for we have been 
accustomed to consider it almost impossible to take 
two old books at hazard without encountering one 

The numbers in ( ) refer to the notes at the end; those in [] 
indicate the original pagination. * 
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or the other. It happened that all the four gave us 
what we wanted to illustrate. 

The first book was a collection of four geometri- 
cal and two astronomical treatises by John Werner 
of Nuremberg, quarto, 1522, beginning "In hoc 
opere haec continentur. Libellus Joannis Verneri 
Nurembergen. Super vigintiduobus dementis con- 
ids • • /' [7] It is said that this book was so rare in 
the time of Tycho Brahe, that he could not find it 
in all Germany, though he secured a copy at last in 
Italy. The two last treatises being astronomical, we 
turn to Lalande's ^Bibliographic Astronomique,' and 
we find at the right year, 152a, that this book con- 
sists of the two astronomical treatises, followed by an 
epistle of Regiomontanus to Cardinal Bessarion on 
the meteoroscope [instead of preceded by four geo- 
metrical treatises of Werner himself] . The author- 
ity is Weidler, who, says Lalande, adds two other 
tracts as contained in this work, of which Scheibel ob- 
serves that they have never been printed at all. Here 
is a heap of confusion, in which three noted writers 
of mathematical history are concerned. Looking at 
Weidler (at the page cited), we find reason to think 
the case stands as follows. Weidler, after hinting 
that Werner printed the works of others as well as 
his own, gives a list as extant, in which he takes no 
care to distinguish between what Werner only print- 
ed, and what he both wrote and printed. In the 
middle of this list comes the letter to the cardinal. 
The last five of the list are five of the treatises which 
really are in the work before us, the sixth being omit- 
ted. Then, says Weidler, these last five works 
appeared at Nuremberg in 1522. From this it 
would appear as if Lalande had selected two astrono- 
mical works of Werner, the letter of Regiomontan- 
us, and two others which he does not name because 
Scheibel said they were never printed. 

We had turned to Weidler's History, because La- 
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iande cites it (p. 334). We then turned to Weidler's 
Bibliography, and here we really find that the Nurem- 
berg quarto of 1522 is said to contain five treat- 
ises, the three given by Lalande, with two others 
by Werner, not any of those yet named. And 
Weidler refers to p. 334 of his own book, in which, 
as already seen, he gives a very different and more 
correct account. So that the confusion is as follows. 
Weidler describes the book in his Hisiory with noth- 
ing but an omission. In his Bibliography he gives a 
totally wrong description, for which he refers to his 
own more correct History. Lalande adopts the 
account given in the BTibliography, and joins to it the 
reference to the History, without stating that his ref- 
erence to the History is only a copy from the Bib- 
liography. No one, without the book before him, 
could have unravelled this skein of mistakes. We 
took the word of Lalande because it is decidedly the 
best piece of scientific bibliography which, at its ap- 
pearance, had ever been in existence, and therefore 
frave the best chance of a correct description. But, 
ike other descriptive works which make a commence- 
ment of correctness upon books which the authors 
had examined for themselves, it relies, in a great de- 
gree upon works prior to the introduction of any 
effort at minute description. 

In the last instance, it happens that the mistake 
can be traced to its source in a manner which leaves no 
doubt that it is a mistake. But the unpracticed reader 
must not come to such a conclusion too rapidly. 
If Lalande had not named his authority, as often hap- 
pens with him, we should have had three alternatives 
to consider, i. A msre mistake. 2. The circum- 
stance of his having happened [8] to fall in with a 
book in which someone had bound together some as- 
tronomical tracts of Werner with a copy of Regiomon- 
tanus's epistle. 3. The possibility that Werner made 
two distinct publications at Nuremberg in 1522, one 
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containing his own six tracts, the other joining the last 
fwOf which are astronomical, with the astronomical 
epistle in question. Either of the first two hypoth- 
eses is credible enough. The third looks very unlike- 
ly. But it must be remembered that it is utterly im- 
impossible to enumerate the number of odd things 
which occurred in the first century of printing, before 
authors and publishers had fallen into a common un- 
derstanding upon their modes of proceeding. Any 
thing imaginable may have taken place in one or more 
instances; and it happens sometimes that the unlikely 
thing, stated by a wnter who is frequently inaccurate, 
turns out to be the truth, in spite of the more prob- 
able account of a generally more accuarte writer. And 
a strange assertion, which appears to be an obvious 
distortion of one which is known to be true, may 
nevertheless be one separate truth, with or without 
some admixture of the matter of the other. For in- 
stance, a poor authority on books. Granger, says 
that Roger Palmer, afterwards the notorious Earl of 
Castlemaine, husband to one mistress of Charles II., 
and ambassador to the Pope of James II., invented 
and wrote on a ^^horizontal globe." Now since John 
Palmer, in 1658, did certainly write on the ^Catho- 
lique Planisphaer,' and since the phrase horizontal 7lobe 
looks very much like an awkward rendering of the 
the viord planisphere^ we at one time took the liberty 
of thinking that Granger or another had confused the 
two Palmers; and we were not without our suspicion 
that the Catholic planisphere had perhaps assisted in 
the transfer of the book to a Catholic author. Never- 
theless, we afterwards found (4) that Lord Castle- 
maine published in 1679, a work on what he called 
the ^English Globe.* Again, the rule of three, in mid- 
dle Latin, is regula detriy so that, seeing Detri men- 
tioned among arithmetical authors, we took it to be 
pretty certain that, as has sometimes happened, the 
name of a subject of a book has been substituted for 
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that of the author. Nevertheless, we have since 
seen in a careful sale catalogue, the description of the 
work of N. Detri: in which we believe, in spite of the 
existence of another work by N. Petri. 

The second of our four instances is the Cosmog- 
raphia of the celebrated Maurolycus, 4to. Venice, 
1 543, the year of publication of the great work of Cop- 
ernicus. At the end it is stated that this work was 
finished in I535> and the preface is dated 1540. It 
is in dialogue; and the teacher says (p. 12) that noth- 
ing more need be said about the earth, unless diver- 
sity of opinion and human fickleness should so far 
increase, that there should be ground to suspect some 
one of believing and maintaining that the earth turns 
on its axis. I should hardly think, says the pupil, 
that such a strange opinion would enter the head of 
any one. Why not, rejoins the teacher, many teach 
themselves greater absurdities; but be this as [9] it 
may, to remove all possibility of such opposition,! will 
demonstrate that the earth cannot move. If all this 
were first published in 1543, in spite of the date of 
the preface, we should reasonably presume that the 
intention of Copernicus had reached the ear of Mau- 
rolycus, and had given rise to the introduction, at the 
lastmoment, perhaps, of what precedes. For in 1 540, 
Rheticus (5) published at Dantzig his account of the 
forthcoming work of Copernicus. In much less than 
two years, this might be circulated over Europe, for 
everything found (6) its way easily to and from Rome, 
and opinions travelled by epistolary description much 
more than now. But, if what precedes were written 
before 1 540, it shows that, anterior to the publication 
of Rheticus, there was a feeling that discussion on the 
earth's motion was at hand. This would be worthy 
of note, for no one has hitherto shown that, in the 
case of the earth's motion, there was that previous ex- 
pectation of change which has marked the approach 
of most other new doctrines. Had there been, no 
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doubt the work of Copernicus would have given ^he 
signal for that sort of opposition which was reserved 
for Galileo. All this would lead us to suppose that 
the remarks of Maurolycus were suggested by the 
special publication of Rheticus, and not by any 
knowledge, on the part of Maurolycus, of a difRised 
disposition to think about the actual question (7) of 
the earth's motion. 

But now comes a difficulty. A preface, dated in 
February 1540, of a work published in 1543, gives 
some presumption, not a very great one, of a previous 
edition in 1540 or 1541; rather too much (8) to neg- 
lect, though far from enough to pronounce upon. 
Lalande, relying again upon Weidler, affirms that 
this work of Maurolycus was first printed in 1 54o;and 
Weidler makes the statement both [10] in his Hist- 
ory and in his Bibliography. And, what is more, Ric- 
doli (in 1651) makes the same assertion. It matters 
little or nothing that the work of 1543 is not called 
a second edition, for it not unfrequently happens that 
a reprint shows no sign of that character. And though 
neither the Abb 6 Scina, in the life of Maurolycus, nor 
the compiler of the list of works presently mentioned, 
notes any edition earlier than 1 543, yet neither seems 
to have made much search, and both, to judge by their 
modes of description, would rest content with the 
earliest edition they happened to have seen. Thus, 
though inclined (9) to believe that the edition of 1 543 
is really the first, and therefore that the remarks we 
have quoted are especially directed against Rheticus, 
we should not be at all surprised if an edition of 1 540 
or 1 541 were to turn up. 

It is known that there were among the ancients 
some who maintained the diurnal motion of the earth, 
and some who maintained the annual, at least as pps- 
sible; Ptolemy alludes to them, and gives his reasons 
against them. Down to the time of Copernicus, 
we are not told of any (except Cardinal Cusa, (10) 



who is not worth alluding to on this point) who really 
thought anew on the subject, so as to produce fresh 
arguments either for or against. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears, though we cannot find it mentioned by any 
historian, that Regiomontanus had seriously consid- 
ered the subject. One of the greatest preservers of 
his writings was John Schoner, of Carlstadt (1477- 
1547). In the collection of Schoner's works, first 
(11) published in 1551, Nuremberg, folio, is an O- 
pusculum Geographicum, the first chapter of which is a 
dispuiatio of Regiomontanus on the subject of the 
earth's rest or motion. In this short discussion, 
while deciding the question against the earth's motion, 
on grounds resembling those of Ptolemy, he cites, as 
from the ancients, the comparison of the earth to 
meat roasting on a spit, and of^the sun to the fire which 
cooks it; as also the argument that it is the business of 
the mutton, which wants heat, to turn round before 
the fire, and not of the fire to turn round the mutton. 
To what old writer he refers, we cannot tell, as we 
cannot find this simile in any of the passages which 
have been quoted from classic authors. We men- 
tion the discussion in which it occurs to point out that 
it would not be a very easy matter to ascertain whether 
Copernicus (who died in 1543) could or could not 
have seen it. [11] According to the preface, the date 
of composition of this Opusc. Geogr. is 1533; from 
which Lalande says it was printed in 1533; but we 
can find no notice of any impression previous to that 
in the collected works of 155 1. Weidler says this 
collection contains some things which had not been 

Ereviously published: but this can only mean that he 
ad not found them. 

The third of the books in our list is a quarto 
printed at Leyden in 1649, ^^^ ^^^'^ of which tells us 
that it is the Geometry of Descartes, first printed in 
French in 1637, and now rendered into Latin with 
notes, &c., by Francis Schooten. This is then cer- 
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tainly a second edition, at least. Now we iearn in 
many places that in the second edition of Descartes's 
Geometry, by Schooten, the additions contain papers 
by Van Heuraet, Hudde, &c. of the greatest note 
in the early history of the differential calculus. Not 
the smallest trace of these things appears in the book 
before us. Some persons must have been puzzled 
by this: the truth is, that instead of naming the second 
edition of Descartes, by Schooten, writers should have 
named the second of Schooten* s {12) editions of Descar- 
tes, Amsterdam, 1659, which has on the fly-title, 
"Renati Descartes Geometria, Editio Secunda" — a 
wrong descripdon. Thus it appears that the titles of 
the books themselves may contain the very errors 
which it is the tendency of bad catalogues to create 
when they do not exist, and which is very difficult to 
avoid, or to correct, even in good ones. This instance 
is particularly appropriate, for it is of the simplest 
kind. ^4t may help to enforce a truism which seems 
of late years to have been almost entirely lost sight 
ot" — [a gentle mode of expression for vigorously 
denied and opposed] — **that the making of catalogues 
correctly, like the making of dictionaries, requires in 
the ^harmless drudge' who practices it an amount of 
qualifications which those who despise him are often 
far from possessing." This quotation comes out of 
the review of an attempt to catalogue the library of 
the linguist Mezzofanti, made by a Roman book- 
seller (13), who entered a Cingalese grammar, printed 
^t Colombo, under tht United States of America, and 
a Gaelic translation of Thomas a Kempis as a work 
of Chrpstopher?] Leanmhuinn, the words Leanm- 
huin Chriosd being Gaelic for De Imitatione Cbristi. 
It is not necessary to choose collections of so recon- 
dite a character before the opinion we have quoted 
can be given: if it were, it should then be added that 
a great public library like that of the museum is not 
[12] only a larger collection of languages than that 
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of Mezzofanti, but of all other special pursuits as 
well. And the instance of which we have spoken is a 
better illustration than any blunder which detects itself 
by its own absurdity. The English or the Gaelic 
scholar will not be deceived by the cases we have 
quoted: the worst that can happen is, that the inquirer 
who looks under Ceylon for Cingalese misses a book. 
But if, as might possibly happen, Schooten's Descar- 
tes of 1649 ^^^^ entered as what it really is, the sec- 
ond edition; and if that of 1659 made part of a set of 
Descartes's works, as it often does; and if, as is very 
common, the Opera omnia were insufficiently detailed 
in the catalogue; and if, as generally has happened, a 
mathematical historian were somewhat easy on the 
point of bibliography — the works of Hudde, &c. 
might disappear from history, as other works have 
done in a similar way, without disappearing from libra- 
aries. 

The fourth book in question is another work of 
Maurolycus, the OpusculaMathematica^Wtmzty 1 575, 
4to. On the title it appears that this collection was 
then published for the first time. It consists of a 
collection of tracts, and a work on arithmetic with a 
second title-page of the same place and date as the 
first. Here, as often happens, is a source of con- 
fusion: in binding, these works are separated, each 
title-page being made the beginning of a separate 
work. Two things are very common at the date now 
before us, the binding up of different publications in 
one, and the distribution of one publication under dif- 
ferent title-pages, often without any mark by which to 
know that all the titles belong to one work. Hence 
catalogues sometimes represent different publications 
as one, and sometimes represent one publication un- 
der several heads; the binder being the authority in 
both cases. On looking (14) more narrowly, to see 
whether the work itself gives any information on this 
point, we find, on the verso (15) of the first title-page. 



a table of contents, at the end of which is "Quibus om- 
nibus arithmeticorum libri duodemum accesserunt." 
This is conclusive as to one difficulty, but it introduces 
another. The word demum usually indicates that the 
edition in question is not the first; at last^ we are told, 
the two books of arithmetic are added. Either then 
there are previous editions without the arithmetic, or 
at last the arithmetic is added, and a new title-page, 
probably of later date, printed before all. Neverthe- 
less, we can find no indication of any earlier edition or 
earlier title-page. None is mentioned; the arithme- 
tic [13] now under consideration has in it a list of 
works, distinguishing and dating those which were 
printed, but not containing anything to our present 
purpose. The maker of a catalogue would be com- 
pelled to raise the doubt of a second edition, or of a 
title-page with a new date, unless he happened to 
know that Maurolycus died in 1575. We now 
learn the meaning of demumi the work had been 
waiting for the arithmetic, which the author could not 
or would not finish, and his death at last enabled the 
publisher to obtain the manuscript, and complete the 
undertaking. This view of the case is enforced by 
our finding the arithmetic wholly destitute of preface 
or introduction, and with some gaps in the manuscript. 
These circumstances, apparently so unimport- 
ant, help to decide an historical question which is not 
without interest. We have seen that the Cosmographia 
has a passage which indicates a lurking fear that the 
doctrine of the earth's motion was likely to be main- 
tained. Though, by 1 543, there was plenty of time 
to become aware of Rheticus's announcement of Cop- 
ernicus, yet Maurolycus tells us, with the utmost defi- 
niteness, at the end, that the work was ^^finished at 
Messina, in the straits of Sicily, on Thursday, Oct- 
ober a I , indiction ix, in the year of grace 1535, being 
the day on which the Caesar, Charles V., returned to 
Messina from his African expedition." May we, in 
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the face of such an announcement, suppose that this 
work afterwards underwent augmentation? If not, 
we have such presumption of the doctrine in ques- 
tion being in agitation, as it might be difficult to find 
elsewhere. But this presumption is destroyed by 
the work on arithmetic, which though certainly un- 
finished, is terminated by the announcement, that it 
was finished ''at the eighteenth hour of the Sabbath, 
July 24, when the viceroy Jo, Cerda was expected at 
Messina, cum multo ponds et arcus apparatus indiction 
XV, 1557." 

These four books, taken down for a first chance 
merely to make an opening, have caused great inroad 
on our space. We shall take a few other illustrations. 
Publication is now commonly counfounded with^r/;r/- 
ingy though history swarms with instances in which 
the first was long prior to the second. There are 
those who would contend for the equivalence of the 
two words; but perhaps there is no mstance more to 
the point, in proof of the general aptitude to dis- 
tinguish between the two, than the case of the 
Academy of Sciences. This body did not begin to 
print its periodical volumes of transactions, in the 
manner done by the Royal Society from 1665, until 
after the renouvellemcnt in 1699. ^^ ^^ ^^^ until 
1729-1733 that the Academy published the collect- 
ion in eleven volumes (fourteen parts) containing the 
memoirs from 1666 to 1699, which is now considered 
as a commencing part of the series. Nevertheless, 
no one ever referred to the memoirs therein contained, 
as published at any other date than that at which the 
subsequent printed volumes showed them to have 
been communicated to the Academy. The real ear- 
lier publications made at the instance of the Academy 
are the * Memoires de Mathematique et de Physique,' 
in two parts, Paris, 1691, 1693, folio; the *Divers 
Ouvrages de Mathematique et de Physique,* Paris 
1693, folio; and [14] the'Regiae Sciendarum Acad- 
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emiae Historia,'by J.B.du Hamel, of which the sec- 
ond (i6) and enlarged edition is Paris, 1701, quarto. 

The time at which the confusion between publi- 
cation and printing is most injurious is that at which 
the printed book was not the exclusive medium, and 
the manuscript had not altogether disappeared; a per- 
iod which includes at least a century after the inven- 
tion of printing. For so long, at least, did writers 
who had no particular pretension to be antiquaries, 
cite manuscripts and printed books indiscriminately; 
and very often without distinction of character: so that 
subsequent writers, who thought only of printed books, 
have taken as printed all they could find cited as pub- 
lished. In this way we have the two unprinted works 
of Werner, as already mentioned, incorporated by 
Weidler with the printed ones. 

We have noticed, as an introduction, and by 
way of amusement, the manner in which the French 
experts^ as they are called, made the bibliographer 
forge a title at the beginning of an old book, by way 
of altering the edition, forgetting the description at 
the end. Those who have experience in books, even 
of a very moderate extent, know that they must al- 
ways look at the end; because publishers of a former 
day did sometimes change the venue: not indeed by 
stamping in the names of convent libraries, but by 
printing special title-pages. We have before us a fol- 
io which, according to the title-page, is Candalla's 
Euclid, Paris, 1 601. Though a tolerably good copy, 
and in old morocco, wiih guilt leaves, it was picked 
up on a mean stall in the open air, at a very low price. 
The fact is, that in its descent, it did not meet with 
any real expert^ who looked at the end, where it 
appears that it is the Lyons edition of 1 578, and that 
the Parisian title-page is a substitute. It is the only 
edition of Candalla that contains all the three books 
which he added. We have not called such a proceed- 
ing a trick or a forgery, because it was often some- 
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thing else. A long time elapsed before the character- 
istics of a book became matter of settled convention. 
At first there were no title-pages; all the description 
came at the end;and a word or two after the publisher's 
preface, if any, such as, ^^Joannis de sacrobusto anglici 
viri clarissimi Spera mundi feliciter incipit/' was the 
reader's introduction to his subject. Afterwards, very 
short fly-tijles or half-titles, as they are now called, 
were introduced in a blank leaf. Thus in one book 
we have, *^Ad inveniendum novam lunam etfesta mobi- 
Ha. Liber perutilis; "in another we have, ^^^esto e 
ellibro cbe tract a di mere at ant ie et uzanze de paesi. ' ' As 
regular title-pages were introduced, the full descript- 
ions at the end still being generally retained, the pub- 
lishers seem to have frequently made use of them as 
a kind of advertisement prefixed lo the book, of which 
then were hardly yet considered as a parti just as, in 
our time, we do not consider the lettering at the back 
as part of the book. Hence, when a stock of any 
book came into the hands of a bookseller who was not 
the original publisher, he frequently printed a new 
title-page to [15] attract attention to the place of 
deposit, the original place, date, &c., being still to be 
read at the end. But the same practice continued when 
the colophony or final description, fell into disuse, and 
the practice then ceased to have any justification, 
since the title-page had become the principal direct 
means of identifying the book. And thus it happens 
that, in all time, difficulties occur with titles. Nor 
do we see any hope of their final disappearance, as to 
books yet to be published; unless indeed an increased 
taste for bibliography should direct opinion against 
the following practices. 

First, new titles are frequently printed, with new 
dates, sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
words second edition. Sometimes the words revised 
and augmented are added without any change what- 
ever in the book. An author may thus lose his pri- 
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ority of discovery, of adaptation, or of introduction. 
A printer may thus lose his character as an artist; he 
may be judged in 1851 by his type of 1842; sim- 
ilarly, the skill and knowledge of the author in 1852 
may be set down as being what they were in 1 842. It 
often happens that the author has no knowledge of 
what has been done: the edition may pass from the 
hands of the original publisher into those of another, 
with whom the author has nothing to do. Sometimes 
the alteration is made by the original publisher. (17) 

Secondly, a title sometimes undergoes alteration 
which, whether by intention or carelessness, gives an 
account very different from the truth. We have be- 
fore us a book, in which the genuine title describes it 
as containing matter from 1700 to 1846, mostly Ger- 
man; the substituted title describes it as containing all 
matter up to 1 846, in Germany and the adjacent coun- 
tries. 

Thirdly, even in the oripnal title, it is not un- 
common to make the date a year later than the actual 
date of publication. When the book is published in 
the last months of the year, so that the right date will 
soon make it appear a year old, the next date is fre- 
quently used. Authors should look to this practice, 
by which their priority may be seriously compromised. 
Fifty years hence, a discovery, or other matter of 
merit, under the date 1851, will certainly be held to 
have preceded the same under the date 1851. But 
if a publication made in September 1851, be dated 
1852, there is time for another to republish it under 
the date 1 851, and thus, with or without intention, 
to secure it in future history. From the preface of 
a Latin edition of Wallis's Algebra, it appears that 
this practice of advancing title-pages was common in 
the year 1685. The truth is, that the year alone is 
not now definite enough: every title-page should bear 
the month of publication, as well as the year. It 
would also be of much advantage, if there were an 
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understood place, as at the end of the preface, where 
the author should mark the last date at which any 
matter was added to the work, not including the ver- 
bal alterations which take place in correcting the press. 

[i6] Fourthly, it is becoming common to pub- 
lish books without a date, whenever they are of a spec- 
ies which rapidly grows old, as in the case of atlases, 
and of popular astronomical books. 

All these things are objectionable, and will cer- 
tainly cause confusion. The accurate date of atiy 
book, no matter how obscure in its own day and in 
that which follows, may become of importance at a 
still later epoch. 

But though title-pages have frequently made 
erroneous announcements, still more frequently have 
their contents been misrepresented; in no particular 
more frequently than as to the name of the author. 
There is a loose system of description, under which 
any prominent proper name is taken for that of the 
author. If the modesty of a commentator should 
lead him to print his own name in smaller capitals than 
that of his original, it is very possible that his com- 
ment may be entered as the original work. If a friend 
or patron should contribute a preface, he will per- 
haps get credit for the whole; thus Billingsley's Eng- 
lish Euclid has been entered under the works of John 
Dee, who wrote the introduction. The inventor of 
logarithms has before now figured as the author of 
the Bloody Almanac^ which to an unattentive title read- 
er is "by the noble Napier." The reason is that John 
Booker, the real author, announces his work to con- 
tain an "Abstract of the prophecies .... by the noble 
Napier." The Latin forms of names do their parts 
we remember to have noted some confusion between 
the contemporaries, Francis Patrizi and Francis Bar- 
ozzi, arising out of their descriptions as Franciscus 
Patricius and Franciscus Barocius Patricius Venetus. 
Must a librarian set down J. Ralphson, F. R. S., 
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the author of a mathematical dictionary in 1701, 
as a different person from J. Raphson, F. R. S., who 
wrote at least four books of a contemporary date? He 
will be wrong if he do; but nothing except an exam- 
ination of the lists of the Royal Society will enable him 
to be certain. Out of such trifles as these spring many 
mistakes, such as can hardly be avoided, except by 
knowledge beyond what the books themselves can 
give. And as to the books themselves, nothing short 
of a studied examination will show the diflFerence be- 
tween a perfect and imperfect volume. A folio col- 
lection of astrologers (1533) which has at the end of 

the contents ^Postremo Othonts Brunfelsii * has 

the work of this Otho first instead of last. We have 
seen many volumes which were really perfect marked 
imperfect^ on the assumption that the contents and 
their table of contents must tally in order, as in a mod- 
ern work. But there is a source of confusion about 
very old books which has not been much noted hith- 
erto, and which promises to give rise to much inquiry. 
The copies of the same edition of the same work do not 
agree with one another. Sometimes there is a discrep- 
repancy of this kind. The impression seems to have 
been printed without any of the large and ornamen- 
ted capital letters: these were stamped into a part of 
the impression afterwards, leaving the remaining cop- 
ies with empty spaces for those who preferred to have 
these letters wholly the work of the illuminator. 
Sometimes diflFerent headings were put in to suit dif- 
[i7]ferent tastes. For example, we have before us 
a copy of the first printed edition of the Alphonsine 
Tables, Venice, 1483. The heading or title is in red 
ink, as follows,- ^Alfontii regis castelle illustrissimi ce- 
lestium motuum tabule: ' Hain's descrip- 
tion (Repert. Bibliogr.) shows that he had inspected 
a counterpart of this. But Captain Smyth (Cycle, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 2 1 5) has given a facsimile from another copy 
of this same edition, by which it appears that the head- 
ing is in black ink, having a picture of some astronom- 
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ers looking at an armillary globe, imbedded in the fol- 
lowing inscription, ^Tabule Tabularum Celestium 
Motuum Divi Alfonsi Regis Romanorum et Castelle 
illustrissim/ 

Again, the Summa de Arithmetical &c., of Lucas 
Pacioli, 1494, has the first pages (i 8) differently print- 
ed in different copies, ending with different words. 
This one book begins in three different ways, certain- 
ly; perhaps in more. 

The reader who wishes to find more extensive 
accounts of bibliographical difficulties is referred to 
the report of the Commissioners mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, and (19) to its appendix. 
He may also consult the S^uarterly Review ^ No. 143, 
May 1843, or the Dublin Review ^ No. 41, Septem- 
ber 1 846. We need not add more examples; we con- 
tent ourselves with the production of enough to show 
those who have only seen the popular view of the 
the controversy, that there is a case on the other side 
which it is easy to support by instances. And this 
case might be much strengthened by having recourse 
to examples from literature instead of saence: the 
former subject presents a wider field, more causes of 
accidental confusion, and more cases of intentional 
obscurity. 

Much of the misapprehension which has pre- 
vailed on the question of library catalogues in this 
country, has probably arisen from the anomalous po- 
sition in which the Museum library has been placed. 
On the one hand, it is the resort, daily or occasional, 
not only of those who know what accurate research is, 
but also of those who are learning it, who arrive thith- 
er to make some investigation, and are lead on, by the 
genius loci and the temptation of ready means at hand, 
until they attain a depth far beyond their first inten- 
tion. It IS difficult to overrate what this national li- 
brary has done, and is doing, for the cause of accuracy. 
And though a certain writer who describes himself, by 



implication, as of delicate intellect^ sneers at the manu- 
facture of the stuff called useful knowledge, which is 
carried on at the Museum, yet all whose understand- 
ings deserve a sounder title will see how much better 
that indispensable manufacture must go on, with such 
a library at command of the workman. This work- 
man, fifty years ago, could obtain nothing but what his 
publisher could lend him [i8] in nine cases out of 
ten. To all of whom we have hitherto been speak- 
ing, a correct description of books is most essential: 
and by half of them, at least, old books, such as we 
have been examining, are freauently consulted. On 
the other hand, the library is frequented by many who 
only acquire the books of most easy description, and by 
many who come but for books of amusement. These 
classes might be suited by a very easy catalogue, as to 
most of the books which they want; probably such 
entries as ^Encyclopaedia Britannica' and ^Guy Man- 
nering' would serve their usual purposes. But these 
classes have not been useless. It may be suspected 
that the respect with which the House of Commons 
has treated the Museum library is due to the system 
under which most voters may obtain admission; and 
also that, if a library of research had been set apart for 
men of research, its intei'ests would have been joked, 
yawned, or sneered out of the House by the unlearned 
majority. N evertheless, so soon as literature can run 
alone, there are many and obvious reasons why a sep- 
aration should take place between the libraries of the 
reader and the investigator. 

The mistakes into which professed bibliograph- 
ers once fell have been illustrated in this article, but not 
theirappiication; forwhich, atlength, we had not room. 
We had, however, no doubt that, before our conclu- 
sion arrived, we should casually meet with something 
new and striking on this point, which might serve as 
an instance; and we are not disappointed. The 
^Bibliotheca PhilosophicaStruviana . . . .'Gottingen, 
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i740> 2 vols. 8vo., by L. M. Kahle, is a professedly 
bibliographical work; and dates from about the time 
when Newton's system began to find general favor on 
the continent. After describing Motte's English 
version (1730) of the Prindpia, Kahle adds that one 
instance will be quite enough to show the bad faith of 
the version. He then quotes the celebrated scholium 
in which Newton admits the claim of Leibnitz, and 
quotes Motte's translation, which is of course of a very 
different purport; adding that the English translator, 
in order to deprive Leibnitz of honour, has been im- 
pudent enough {eo usque procedit impudentiae) to alter 
Newton's words. Had the bibliographer remem- 
bered, or taken care to ascertain, that Newton him- 
self published three editions, he would have found 
that Motte was correctly translating from the third of 
them, and that the substitution was made by Newton 
himself. At the same time, Kahle's blunder may serve 
to warn translators that they ought to be very precise 
in stating the editions on which their versions are made 
and the most important, at least, of the variations: 
together with a sufficient description of the previous 
editions. And further, foreigners should take notice 
that English writers are well able to pay in kind any 
conftision made among the writings of Newton. In 
proof of this, we have, since the preceding sentences 
were written, &llen in with a recent work in which 
Kahle is placed under suspicion of having, under the 
name of Kayle^ answered Voltaire by plagiarizing an 
answer written by Kable seventeen years before Vol- 
taire wrote. 

[19] If we ourselves should have fallen into any mis- 
takes, they will serve our purpose, as helping to prove 
the truth of our title. They will do us a service of the 
same kind which a lapse of memory of Mr. Macaul- 
ay 's does for him. In his review (which, like the work 
itself, is much too short) of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
speaking of the tediousness of the Fairy Queen, he 
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observes that "very few and very weary are those who 
are in at the death of the Blatant Beast/' The re- 
viewer himself, no doubt one of the few, was also one 
of the weary; for the blatant beast is not killed, and 
the very last verse extant of the poem shows us that 
Spenser kept him alive for good reasons of his own. 

A. DE MORGAN. 
University College ^ London^ 
October ^j 1852. 



NOTES. 

• 

[5] (i) The reader will find some account of the 
details of this persecution in *Bentley's Miscellany' 
for July, 1852, and in the ^Athenaeum' for May 27, 
1848, and May 12, 1849. How completely the 
charges are to be attributed, in the first instance, to 
political and private malice, is now sufliciently known. 
"He was condemned." says the *Times,* "for stealing 
books, many of which are now to be found in the 
very places from which he was said to have taken them; 
he was condemned for stealing books which he was 
proved to have bought of Messrs. Payne and Foss in 
London; he was condemned forstealing books which 
it was beyond the power of the French courts to iden- 
tify, or even to describe correctly." All this we know 
to be true, with the exception of what is implied in 
the word even: correct description is no such every- 
day matter. 

[6] (2) The examiners of M. Libri's books found 
tne Aldine Catullus of 151 5, Venice, with what they 
read as "Bibliothecae S. 10 in Casalibus Placentiae" 
either stamped in old type, or in manuscript, (they 
could not tell which!) on the front leaf. The "S. 10." 
had they known how to read, would have been "S. Jo." 
and the whole would have shown that the book once 
belonged to the Library of the Convent of St. John 
of the Canals at Piacenza. They impute to M. Libri 
that he stamped these letters, first, to hide the marks 
of another stamp which they assert to have been erased, 
next, to pass off the work zsprinted?^ Piacenza. The 
terms in which they crow over their unanswerable 
proof, as they take it to be, that the book has been 
stolen, will perhaps be cited in bibliographical treatises 
for centuries to come: " . . . le titre annon9ait une 
edition de Plaisance, et la bibliotheque [de Mont- 
pellier] avait perdu une edition de Venise .... Pour 
dissimuler les traces du grattage dont il a ete parle, 
on avait mis a la place de I'estampille ces mots, . • . . 
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BlBBIOTHECiC S. lO. IN CaSALIBUS PLACENTIiC. Ma- 

nuscrits ou appliques avec de Tandenne fonte, ces car- 
acteres jouent rimpression. Mais la fraude ne pense 
pas a tout: tandis que le dtre falsifie annon9ait une 
Edition de Plaisance, la derniere page r^velait une 

Edition de Venise De tels faits ne se discutent 

pas, lis s'exposent." The supposition that a prac- 
ticed bibliographer^ desiring to falsify the place of 
printing, would forget that it is almost always at the 
end in very old books, is more amusing to those who 
are looking at the last pages of such books every day, 
than those who do not look into them can easily im- 
agine. Their proverb ought to have been, la fraude ne 
pense h rien. 

(3) We are not indebted, throughout this paper, 
to any one instance which was introduced in evidence 
before the Commissioners, either by ourselves or oth- 
ers. 

[8] (4) If Granger had only looked into the 'Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors' by Horace Wal- 
pole, to whom his own work is dedicated, he would 
nave seen an accurate title-page of this work. 
[9] (5) '^^^ ^^^^ chance any reader will have of see- 
ing this remarkable precursor of Copernicus, will be 
by looking for the second edition (Basle, 1566, folio) 
of Copernicus himself, to which it is attached. We 
have never seen either of the two separate and previous 
editions of the tract of Rheticus; but a letter from Gas- 
sarius of Lindau, prefixed to that of 1566, mentions 
the receipt of the first edition from Dantzig, and is 
dated 1 540. So that neither Lalande nor Weidler is 
wrong on this point. 

(6) There is reason to suppose that foreign books 
of second-rate name, travelled from one country to 
another, during the earlier years of printing, in larger 
numbers than now; that is, immediately after publi- 
cation. At the present time, in the case of a book of 
no great note, published in France or Germany, hard- 
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ly more than two or three straggling copies will forth- 
with find their way to England. But in 1670-80, 
the bookseller always imported immediately: and the 
mathematical bookseller complained that he could 
not sell more that twenty or thirty j until the book had 
gained reputation, in a manner which implied that 
even this state of things was a falling off. 

(7) The reader should be aware that both Rheti- 
cus and Copernicus propounded the theory of the 
earth's motion only as an hypothesis, to jtf'z;^ ^/^^^^r- 
ances\ using this phrase in the old sense, though most 
historians suppose that they also intended the thing 
signified by its more modern meaning. The phrase 
to save appearances is a cast off phrase of physics; we 
now say to explain phenomena. Thus the supposition 
that the earth turns on its axis preserves the diurnal 
appearances of the heavens, and makes them follow: 
and the old explanation does the same. Copernicus 
contends for the supposition of the earth's motion as 
the most simple mode of deducting and calculating 
the celestial phenomena: leaving the question of its 
actual truth or falsehood open. The utmost extent 
to which he commits himself on this point is(lib. 
I. cap. 8) the affirmation, that on the balance oi a pri- 
ori reasons, the motion of the earth, especially the 
diurnal motion, is more probable than its stability. 

(8) Castiglione, who published Newton's Opus- 
culay knew that the Optics were published in 1704, 
and had a copy of 1706. He took for granted (pref. 
p. vii.) that there could not be two editions so near 
in time, and therefore announced that by the printer's 
negligence the edition of 1704 had 1706 on the title- 
page. The hot is that there was an English edition 
in 1704, and a Latin one in 1706. 

[*o] (9) Maurolycus, in 1553, recieved a pension 
expressly to enable him to publish his works: which 
makes it likely that some of those previous published 
had been delayed, and the more so as there was re- 
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markable delay even after the receipt of the pension. 

( I o) The Cardinal's argument was founded on the 
non-existence of a centre, deduced from the non-ex- 
istence of a circumference, to the universe. A book 
might be written on the manner in which purely sub- 
jective notions of the centre and its necessary proper- 
ties influenced the arguments on this subject, from 
those of Cusa to those of the Sieur de Beaulieu ( 1 676), 
who says that the presumption of Copernicus lead him 
to ^^advance in geometry a proposition as absurd 
as it is against faith and reason, by making the circum- 
ference of a circle fixed and immoveable, and the cen- 
tre moveable, on which geometrical principle he main- 
tained the stability of the sun, and the motion of the 
earth." 

(11) Weidler, in the History, gives a correct 
account of the work: in the Bibliography, which re- 
fers to the History (p. 337), he makes the mass of 
its contents to belong to the subsequent edition of 
1561, and retains only the last three treatises in that of 
1 5 5 1 . Lalande copies him, together with the reference 

*^P* 33 7>" ^"^ ^^^^ again seems to mistake the matter 
of his own reference. 

[11] (11) A difliculty of this kind is far from un- 
common. An editor leaves us in doubt as to whether 
the numbering of the edition refers to impressions, or 
to the impressions which that particular editor had 
superintended. It would be well if the vf or d impres- 
sion were used in the general sense and edition in the 
particular. Thus, ifA publish four editions of his 
own work, and if the commentator B then publish 
three more, there will be seven impressions in editions 
of four and three; and the sixth impression of A's work 
will be B's second edition. 

(13) An English auctioneer was brought to give 
evidence upon the catalogue of the British Museum, 
who declared that cataloguing was not only easy, but 
very simple indeed, with the assistance of the libra- 
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rians of the Museum, or of his own clerks. This gen- 
tleman was in no way to blame, but those who imag- 
ined that a sale catalogue would serve the purposes of 
literature: if the Museum library were to be sold off, 
his evidence would be valuable; but the librarians 
of the Museum must not be employed, as he pro- 
posed. For these gentlemen have no idea, with a vol- 
ume of six tracts before them, of entering the title of 
the first, followed by "and five others:" moreover, 
they waste time in writing down names of authors in 
their nominative case, when the books before them 

five genitives; and in other ways. 
I d] ( 1 4) The Anti-bibliographers contend that any 
one could make a catalogue who could write a title- 
page: for they did not appear to be aware of the ne- 
cessity of examining the book. In one book we have 
before us three treatises of Ozanam, on conic sections, 
loci, and equations, all Paris, 1687, 4to., all from one 
publisher, whose residence is described in one way in 
the first and second, and in another way in the third. 
Unless they are three separate works, or all one work, 
either of which is very possible, the presumption fur- 
nished by the title-pages is that i and 1 were pub- 
lished together, and 3 separately. But an examina- 
tion of the prefaces shows that i was published sepa- 
rately, and afterwards 1 and 3 together. 

(15) The recto and verso of a leaf are the two 
pages in the order in which they come. We must 
use the technical term here, because, if we had only 
said that on turning over the title the table of con- 
tents was seen, it might have been on the recto of the 
next leaf, and no reprint of the title could have been 
inferred. 

[14] (16) This work must be considered as the 
accredited contemporary corporate early history of 
the Academy of Sciences; and Brunet (in his earliest 
edition at least) makes it head an article on this Acad- 
emy. 
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[15] (ly) Wc have heard of a case in which a pub- 
lisher contracted to pay a certain sum to an author/on 
the appearance of a second editiQn. Forgetting this 
contract, and finding the book sell but slowly, he tried 
to help it forward by the bait of a new title-page, with 
the words second edition. The author immediately 
claimed his due, which the publisher was obliged to 

ay. O si sic omnia! 

17] (18) The author of this article showed, in his 
^Arithmetical Books,* that there are two commence- 
ments of this edition. Prince Boncompagni, to whose 
researches the ^arly scientific bibliography of Italy is 
much indebted, and will be more, has since foundMl 
third. 

(19) Particularly (No. 11, p. 378) a letter 
dressed by Mr. Panizzi to Lord Ellesmcre, the cl 
man, at the commencement of the proceedings: 
letter ought to be republished in a separate form. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE. 

Aukmstus De Morc^an was born in 1 806 and died 
in 1871. From 1828 to 1 831, and again, from 183610 
1866, he was professor of mathematics at University 
College, London. He was a prolific writer on scien- 
tific subjects, especially mathematics and logic, but 
published comparatively few books, the overwhelm- 
ing mass of his writings being printed in scientific 
journals, such as the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society^ the Philosophical magazine^ Cam-- 
bridge and Dublin mathematical journaly etc. H is con- 
tributions to The Athenaeum and to Notes and queries 
were very voluminous, so much so that when his wid- 
ow was compiling a list of his writings for the Memoir 
which she published in 1872, she felt obliged to omit 
them on account of their number. For twenty-seven 
years, from 1 83 1 to 1857, De Morgan contributed one 
article a year to the Companion to the Almanac; and of 
the Penny encyclopedia he wrote about one sixth. 

After his death Mrs. De Morgan published 
Memoir of Augustus De Morgan . . . IVith selections 
from his letters. London^ 1872. There are other 
sketches of our author in the Monthly notes of the 
Royal Astronomical Society for February 1872, not 
signed, in Encyclopedia Britannica by W. Stanley 
Jevons, and in the Dictionary of national biography by 
Leslie Stephen. 

A list of such of Augustus De Morgan's writ- 
ings as are of more or less interest bibliographically, 
follows; no attempt has been made, however, to in- 
clude his contributions to The Athenaeum and to 
Notes and queries: 

Old arguments against the motion of the earth. 
Comp. to the aim. for ioj6^ p. 5-20. 

Notices of English mathematical and astrono- 
mical writers between the Norman conquest and the 
year 1 600. Comp. to the aim. for 1837^ p. 21-44. 
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References for the history of the mathematical 
sciences. Comp. to the aim. for iS/f^^p. 40-65. 

On the ecclesiastical calendar. Comp. to the aim. 
for 1845, p. 1-36. 

On the earliest printed almanacs. Comp. to the 
aim. for 1846^ p. i-Ji. 

Arithmetical books from the invention of print- 
ing to the present time being brief notices of a large 
number of works drawn up from actual inspection by 
Augustus De Morgan • . . I/>ndon Taylor and 
Walton . . . 1847. 

[/] , xxviiiy 124 p.; letterpress: 14% x 8% cm. 

On the additions made to the second edition of 
the Commercium epistolicum. The . . . pbilos. mag. 
New and united ser. vol. xxxiiy p. 446-456 ^ June 1848. 

On some points in the history of arithmetic. 
Comp. to the aim. for 1851^ p. 5-18. 

A short account of recent discoveries in England 
and Germany relative to the controversy on the in- 
vention of fluxions. Comp. to the aim. for 18 $2^ p. 
5-20. 

On the authorship of the account of the Com- 
mercium epistolicum, published in the Philosophical 
transactions. 7he . . . pbilos. mag. Fourth ser. vol. iiiy 
p. 440-444, June 1852. 

On the early history of infinitesimals in England. 
^he . . . pbilos. mag. Fourtb ser. vol. /v, p. 321-330, 
Nov. 1852. 

On the difliculty of correct description of books. 
Comp. to the aim. for 1853, p. 5-19. 

The progress of the doctrine of the earth's mo- 
tion, between the times of Copernicus and Galileo: 
being notes on the antegaliles^ copernicans. Comp. 
to tbe aim. for 18 5 5, p. 5-25. 

A budget of paradoxes. By Augustus De Mor- 
gan. . . . [Reprinted, with the author's additions, from 
the 'Athenaeum.'] . . . London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1872. 

viiy 511 p* letterpress: //}4 x lo cm. 
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Among the witnesses examined by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the constitution 
and government of the British Museum in 1847- 
1849 Augustus De Morgan was one of the more 
prominent, and his testimony contains some very in- 
teresting elucidations of bibliographical principles. 
It is to be found in the Report of the Commissioners . . • 
London^ iS^Oy under questions 5704*-58i6*, 6481- 
6528, and 8966-8967, being p. 375-384, 42 5-43 ^ 
and 591-595 of the Report. Part of his testimony 
has been reprinted by Mr. Frank Campbell in his 
T/ie theory of national and international bibliography y 
. . .London 1896,^. 279-291. 

AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 



